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The break in the principle against preaching 
Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum. 


for hire is not to be measured by the amount of 
the pay, but is effectually accomplished on 
consenting to receive the first farthing. A 
cord is as clearly severed when parted by a 
thin blade as by a ton of rock. 

Our testimony against paid preaching once 
broken, the question afterwards of more or 
less to be received belongs to some other prin- 
ciple. It might be coveteousness, of which, 
however, the above does not appear to be an 
instance. It may be the ranking of sermons 
as but human products and so marketable ac- 
cording to talent displayed. Indeed some re- 
gularly get theirs copyrighted. It may be 
something else, like social standing of the 
church, etc. That is not our present concern. 
It is enough that the holding of the principle 
is broken by a cent, and those under our name 
will seem to endorse the breach by attendance. 


which has been covenanted in marriage, and love 
of one another. “Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens, and so fulfil the law of Christ,” the law 
of self-sacrifice for others. Nothing shines 
more beautiful than the loyalty of love sus- 
tained by grace, which we sometimes see in a 
partner, in proportion as the odds seem against 
it. But the practice of the law of Christian 
duty on the one part by no means excuses un- 
worthiness on the other. Advantage may be 
taken of it to set one at ease in his or her sel- 
fishness. But it adds to one’s condemnation, if 
he does not consent to be won over from selfish- 
ness into a reciprocal fulfilling of the same law 
of Christ. 

And for the position of the father and of 
the mother there is implanted in the spirit of 
the child a sense of honor and regard, which 
often it takes many discouragements to de- 
molish. It is to the honor of the same Divine 
grace that it is not oftener discouraged and 
reversed. Children should cultivate this sense 
and parents help them in it, for the good of 
their best life. As parents will, by their char- 
acter and conduct, co-operate with their Heav- 
enly Father in commanding this honor and re- 
spect, they will so govern themselves as to 
“Provoke not your children to anger, lest they 
be discouraged. But bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 

It has been said that every member of the 
family is doubly endowed. He can help to 
make home an anticipation of heaven, or the 
reverse. 
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KEEP to the law as the Right directs. 





WE sometimes hear of a Friend that “‘he is 
sound on the ordinances,”—that is, on baptism 
and the communion. He is far from safety, 
except as he is sound in them. 








MAY no one rest on his clearness from out- 
ward baptism as a substitute for the inward 
and saving baptism. 


Truly Reverend and Honorable. 


The command “Let the wife see that she 
reverence her husband,” makes a loud command 
to the husband to be worthy of her reverence. 

“Husbands love your wives,” is a command 
which should awaken wives to the importance 
of abiding in true loveliness. 

Why do we testify against prefixing the 
word “ honorable” to names of men in au- 
thority? Because truth is not seen invariably 
to justify it.- We often find men of that class 
so very dishonorable. Shall we honor a case 
of dishonorable character or temper? But the 
command is, “ Honor thy father and thy mother.” 
What telling evidence is this that its Author 
expects parents to be honorable—to command 
respect by deserving it! 

Neither can we command our families love 
by being regardless of whatsoever things are 
lovely, nor their sympathy by accusations and 
complaints. 

On the other hand, are we excused from 
loving one to whom we are pledged, on discov- 
ering unlovely traits? or from reverence on the 
appearance of faults? Whatever human deserv- 
ing has a right to claim, Christian duty covers 
much more. “Love covers the multitude of 
sins.” What would become of the world, if He 
who hates the sin, did not love the sinner, to 
save him? And if his servants were not clothed 
with a measure of the same spirit? Accord- 
ingly notwithstanding many failings of flesh 
and spirit mutually to be borne, a true heart 
will cherish reverence for the holy relation 





THOSE who live or die in making things bet- 
ter, and those who only wail because they are 
bad, either differ in their faith or have differ- 


The following story has seemed relished in 
some quarters: 

WHAT MINISTERS PAY TO PREACH. 

When I was a rector of a church in Balti- 
more (says an Episcopalian bishop) I used to 
see a dear old lady in the garb of a Quaker 
very often in the congregation of the church. 
One of the wardens said to me:— 

“Mrs. —— is a great friend of yours.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” I replied. 

“Yes,” said the warden, “she said to me, ‘I 
love to hear your pastor preach, but I should 
like him so much better if he did not receive 
money for it. 

“*But,’ said the warden, ‘he pays twenty 
thousand dollars a year for the privilege of 
preaching to us.’ 

““* Does he, indeed? And how so? asked the 
old woman. 

“* Well, we both were educated at the same 
time, we are about of an age, and I earn twenty- 
three thousand dollars a year at my profession, 
while he only receives three thousand dollars.’ 

“*T tell thee,’ said the dear old Quaker, ‘I 
shall always hear him hereafter with a great 
deal more pleasure.’ ” 





ON a public highway, near Boston, is a well 
which, for many years, has freely furnished 
water for man and beast. It was the gift of 
an old sea captain who was once shipwrecked, 
and rescued when nearly perishing with thirst, 
after floating many days in an open boat. While 
in this ordeal of suffering, he covenanted that, 
if God would even give him the opportunity, 
he would dig a well and make it free to the 
public. A home or hospital for consumptives 
has recently been built and endowed in Chicago 
by a certain rich man. He says the idea was 
formed during the weary months he watched 
and ministered at the bedside of a much loved 
and only daughter, who died of this disease. 
Thus we have illustrations of how God’s child- 
ren, while passing through the valley of Baca, 
or weeping, are inspired to dig wells for the 
comfort of those who come after. 





WANTED to-day—Men and women, young 
and old, who will obey their convictions of 
truth and duty at the cost of fortune and friends 
and life itself. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Saving Faith. 

I submit a quotation which seems to me ex- 
actly what Friends have insisted upon for two 
centuries.— E. 

“Faith, according to Paul, is the act whereby 
a man identifies himself with Christ, becomes 
actually one with Him in nature, and is thus 
enabled to die and rise again with Him. Faith 
is thus the indispensable, and at the same time 
the all-sufficient condition of salvation. Viewed 
in this way, it is an act of the profoundest 
spiritual meaning. It is not mere assent, in- 
tellectual or moral, it is not a mere confidence 
in Christ’s words or in his promises; it is the 
reception of Christ himself into the soul. By 
it a man becomes completely one with Christ 
for Christ enters into and abides with every 
believing, that is, every receptive, man. Faith 
is thus not an act at all, but simply the atti- 
tude of receptivity toward Christ. Paul’s view 
of the character and quality of faith appears 
perhaps as clearly as anywhere in the words: 
“By their unbelief they were broken off, and 
thou standest by thy faith. Be not high-minded, 
but fear; for if God spared not the natural 
branches, neither will He spare thee’ (Rom. 
xi: DD. 21). 

“Faith is here made the opposite of high- 
mindedness, or pride, or self-confidence. 

“Tt is clear, therefore, that the essence of 
faith, according to Paul, is the renunciation of 
confidence in self, and the absolute depend- 
ence upon and trust in another; a spirit of hu- 
mility and self-renunciation which alone fits one 
for the indwelling of Christ. So long as this 
attitude of receptivity, this self-emptiness and 
openness to the Divine Spirit, is maintained, 
Christ dwells in the man, living in Him and 
through Him the Christian life, the free spir- 
itual life over which no (outward) law has 
dominion. But if the faith be lost, if a man 
fall into unbelief, or become high-minded and 
fail to maintain the true attitude of receptivity, 
Christ will depart, and He will come again 
under the control of the flesh and under the 
dominion of the law. 

“Faith, or the attitude of receptivity toward 
the Spirit of God, thus conditions not merely 
the beginning, but the continuance of the 
Christian life. 

“Only to a receptive man will the Divine 
Spirit be given, and only in such a man will it 
abide. . The righteousness of God, or the 
righteousness of faith, of which Paul has so 
much to say, is not primarily, as he uses it, a 
forensic or legal term, but stands for a real 
thing, the actual divine righteousness or right- 
eous nature which man receives from God 
when he receives God’s Spirit. 

“It is righteousness not imputed, but im- 
parted to man; and imparted just because the 
Divine nature or Spirit, which is itself righteous 
is imparted to him.”—Arthur Cushman McGif- 
fert, in The Apostolic Age. 


IN a world where there is so much to sadden 
and depress, how blessed the communion with 
Him in whom is the one true source and foun- 
tain of all true gladness and abiding joy! 


TAKE the yoke, the cross, the contrariety of 
Jesus upon your spirits d daily.—I. Penington. 


(Matthew 


ENTER ye in at the straight gate. 
vii: 13.) 
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} the neglected education of the daughters of 


THE FRIEND. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Stephen Grellet and the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia. 

In reading the Memoirs of the Life and Gos- 
pel Labors of Stephen Grellet, now for sale at 
Friends Book Store, 304 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, the writer was much interested to 
find the subject of the arbitration of national 
disputes, had taken strong hold of the mind of 
the Emperor Alexander of Russia about eighty 
years ago, as the following interesting extract 
will show—It was in the course of a religious 
visit to that Empire made by Stephen Grellet 
accompanied by William Allen of England. 

“Third Month 9th, 1819.—We spent as we 
usually do once a week, about two hours, with 
Prince Alexander Galitzin, Prime Minister of 
the Emperor. He told us that the Emperor 
had given orders for the immediate translation 
from the Slavonic into the Russian language 
of those portions of the Bible in our Scripture 
lessons, that are not already translated, and 
to have these Lessons immediately printed. 
The new Testament in Russ is now printed, but 
the Bible is not yet done; the translation not 
being completed. The Emperor being apprised 
that the time of our departure is near, has 
directed the Prince to have letters of intro- 
duction prepared for us, addressed to the 
Governors of the Provinces through which we 
travel, and to his ambassadors to those nations 
where we may come; the expressions used by 
the Prince are ‘to recommend you, as being 
well known to him the Emperor.’ 

“14th, our departure appearing to be at 
hand has brought us under very close engage- 
ments during these last days; we have had 
many services of a public and more private 
character; some of these partings, which most 
probably are a final separation from one an- 
other, have been very solemn; we rejoice that 
we can entertain the hope that we have left 
behind us a seed that the Lord has visited. 
Many of our private opportunities are also 
tendering seasons; the one we had this evening 
with the Emperor was particularly so. Having 
received information that he would be pleased 
to see us this evening, we went at eight o’clock, 
the hour appointed. He again received us in 
his own apartment, to which we went by a 
private door and staircase, without passing 
among the guards or the persons attending at 
the palace; no one, anywhere, has appeared to 
take offence at our keeping our heads covered. 
He received us with cordiality as before. One 
of the first things he said was, that the chains 
we saw on the prisoners at Abo were now re- 
moved, and that the man we told him of, who 
had been eighteen years loaded with fetters, 
was now liberated, and orders were given for 
the better treatment of the prisoners generally. 

“He requested also that in the course of our 
visit through Russia, we would communicate 
directly to him, whatever we may notice in the 
prisons, or other places, that we may think 
proper to bring before him. The Military 
Governor had related to him what we had said 
of the improvements that might be made in the 
prisons in Petersburg, and he was pleased that 
the Governor has so speedily attended to it; he 
added that the Empress, his mother, had given 
him some relation of the visit we had made to 
her, with which she had been very much pleased. 
She told him also what had been said respecting 
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the poor, which she had taken much to heart, 
he also felt so much the necessity of a speedy 
remedy, that yesterday he made appropriation 
of money sufficient to establish and support six 
schools for that class in this city, so that they 
might receive a virtuous and religious educa- 
tion. He said he had carefully looked over the 
Scripture lessons that we had prepared, and 
was delighted with them; that had we come to 
Russia for no other service than this, it was 
accomplishing an important work; that he 
would have these lessons introduced for the 
use of all the schools in his dominions. He 
also gave us an account of the manner in which 
he was educated from a child, under the care 
of his grandmother the Empress Catharine. 
The tutors placed over him he says, were men 
of some good qualities, but were not Christian 
believers, consequently his early education was 
calculated to estrange him from serious impres- 
sions, and yet, after the manner of the Greek 
Church, he was trained up in the habit of re- 
peating some formal prayers, morning and 
evening, but he disliked the practice of it; 
several times, however after having gone to 
rest, he so strongly felt the convictions of sin, 
for the impropriety of some parts of his con- 
duct during the day, that he was constrained 
to rise from his bed, and on his knees, with 
tears to entreat the Lord’s forgiveness, and 
strength to act with more watchfulness. These 
strong convictions continued with him for a 
length of time; but by degrees, for want of 
attending to them, they became more and more 
faint; with dissipation, sin gained more and 
more ascendancy over him; but in the year 
1812 the Lord’s visitation in love and mercy 
was renewedly extended to him in a powerful 
manner. It was about that time that a pious 
person, (it was the Prince Alexander Galitzin 
who had been brought up with him), recom- 
mended him to read the Scriptures, and gave 
him a Bible, which he had not seen before. ‘I 
devoured it’ Said the Emperor, ‘finding in it 
words so suitable to, and descriptive of the 
state of my mind. The Lord by his Divine 
Spirit was also pleased to give me an under- 
standing of what I read therein; it is to this 
inward Teacher alone that I am indebted; 
therefore I consider Divine inspiration, or the 
teachings of the spirit of God, as the sure 
foundation of saving knowledge.’ He said 
much more on these subjects in a feeling 
manner. We entered pretty fully into the 
nature of the peaceable kingdom of-Christ, and 
to what the spirit of the dear Redeemer, who 
is Love, would lead all those who are obedient 
to his dictates; on which he stated, how great 
his soul’s travail had been that wars and blood- 
shed might cease forever from the earth; that 
he had passed sleepless nights on account of 
it, deeply deploring the woes and misery brought 
on humanity by war, and that whilst his mind 
was bowed before the Lord in prayer, the plan 
of all the crowned heads joining in the con- 
clusion to submit to arbitration whatever dif- 
ferences might arise among them, instead of 
resorting to the sword, had presented itself to 
his mind in such a manner, that he arose from 
bed, and wrote what he then so sensibly felt; 
that his intentions had been misunderstood or 
misrepresented by some, but that love to God 
and to man was his only motive in the Divine 
sight. He was in Paris at the time he formed 
that plan. We had spent a considerable time 
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conversing on these very important subjects, 
when he said, ‘We are then going to be soon 
separated in this world, but I am a full believer 


that, through the Lord’s Spirit, we may, though ' 
separated one from another, feel the fellowship | 


and communion of spirit; for with the Lord 
there is no limitation of space.’ He requested 
that we would write to him as to a Christian 
friend, through Prince Alexander Galitzin. 
‘Finally,’ said he, ‘I have one more request to 
make, that before we separate, we silently 
unite once more in waiting on the Lord, if so 
be that He condescend to give us a manifesta- 
tion of his Divine life and presence, as He did 
on former occasions.’ We were prepared to 
accede to his request, for we felt in a precious 
manner the wings of heavenly love to be 
stretched over us; The Lord was present during 
a solemn silence that came over us; our souls 
were very reverently prostrated before Him; 
He himself ministering to us in a most gracious 
manner. After a while, in the love of Christ, 
I felt constrained to impart a few words to the 
dear Emperor for his encouragement, that he 
may hold fast in the ways of the Lord unto the 
end, fully relying on the efficacy of his Divine 
grace to preserve him from all evil, and to 
strengthen him for every good work. He was 
bathed in tears; then dear Allen, on bended 
knees supplicated the Lord on his behalf, and 
that of his people. The Emperor, who had 
kneeled by him, continued some time thus pros- 
trated after William had ceased utterance. Our 


separation was solemn. 
(To be concluded.) 





DISCOURAGEMENT. —The scriptures say, in 
addressing a parent, “Fathers, provoke not 
your children to anger, lest they be discour- 
aged;” and an excellent writer says, “It is a 
great discouragement to piety in children when 
they are governed in a hard, unfeeling way, or 
in a manner of force and overbearing absolut- 
ism. Anything which removes the child from 
the parents, or takes away the confidence of 
love and sympathy, will as certainly be a wall 
to shut him away from God. 

“If his father is felt as a tyrant, he will 
seem to feel that God is a tyrant, and that will 
be enough to create a prejudice against all 
sacred things. 

“There is a beautiful courage in children as 
respects approach to God, when God is pre- 
sented as a Being of love; and this natural 
state of courage is just what makes the time 
of childhood so open to religion. 

“ But if the courage, even toward the father, 
is already broken down into fear and servile 
subjection, they will only think of God with 
greater fear, and shrink from all his claims as 
from a thing forbidden. 

“No gentleness even of Christ will suffice, 
in such a case, to win or reassure the broken 
courage of the soul.” 

The writer goes on further to say that he 
knew a father who brought up a family of 
boys to be ruled at a distance. He addressed 


them in an unfeeling way, and the result was 
they had no respect for his religion, and they 
all fell into sin, and never seemed to have any 
respect for God or sacred things.—D. A. Cat- 
ton. 








I would be quiet, Lord, 
Nor tease nor fret; 

Not one small need of mine 

Wilt thou forget. 


THE FRIEND. 
The Phosphorescence of the Sea. 


No doubt quite a number of our young read- 
ers have been to the seashore during the sea- 
son, and, possibly their quick, observing eyes 
have taken in the strange sights to be seen in 
the ocean. Among these the phosphorescence 
of the jellyfish is one of the unexplained 
mysteries of the sea. 

Nearly all the jellyfishes are luminous, and 
on the dark nights the sight as one gazes into 
the water is a marvellous one. Instead of 
darkness and gloom, the water appears to be 
filled with lights which move in every direc- 
tion, with long tails like comets, others like 
mimic suns and moons. These remarkable 
creatures are so delicate that many can be 
seen, but not felt, and nearly all are ninety-five 
per cent. water ; so that when exposed to the 
sun they soon disappear, evaporating like water 
itself. They range in size from specimens just 
visible to monsters almost capable of stopping 
a boat, and with a maze of tentacles sufficient 
to drown a man or seriously poison him by the 
discharge of their batteries of lasso cells. 

One of the largest jellyfishes ever seen in 
American waters was once observed by Louis 
Agassiz, who found it floating on the surface 
in Massachusetts Bay. An oar was used to 
measure it, and across the disc it was seven 
feet, while the mass of tentacles as they 
stretched away was over one hundred feet in 
length. Imagine this monster, this mass of 
solidified water luminous, a gigantic comet 
moving through the depths of the ocean, each 
individual tentacle standing out in high relief 
against the dark water, and some conception 
may be had of the sights to be seen beneath 
the sea. 

The light emitted by these jellyfishes is 
called phosphorescence, but what it is or how 
it is produced is more or less a mystery. In 
some it invests the entire animal; in others 
the umbrella of the jelly is the light-giving 
organ, while in others it is confined to certain 
portions of the body. The lights vary in color. 
The common tint is yellow or white, while blue, 
green, and red are seen, so that the jellies ap- 
pear like gems in the sea scintillating with all 
the tints of the diamond. 

The light of jellyfishes has a practical value. 
On the New England coast the mackerel fish- 
ermen take advantage of it by following the 
schools at night, relying upon the telltale jel- 
lies and other minute light-givers to expose 
the situation of the fish, which they really do 
by a very simple process. The mackerel, by 
swimming along in a vast body, disturb the 
jellies, irritating them so that the entire school 
looks like a patch of fire on the water, which 
can be seen from the top mast of the mack- 
erel-men a long distance off. Toward it the 
vessel is directed, the large net thrown about 
the fiery spot, and enormous hauls of fish 
made. 

If a single school of fish can change the 
water for acres into a mass of seeming fire, 
we can imagine the appearance of the ocean 
in a storm where phosphorescent animals 
abound. The effect in such cases is often re- 
markable. Ahead of the ship will be a mass 









of foam blazing like fire, and so brilliant that 
the sails, masts and rigging are illumined by 
it. In such a sea one of the most remarkable 
of all phenomena was observed—a luminous 
The spout was large and seemed 


waterspout. 
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lost in the clouds, a little pillar of fire travel- 
ling by night, and so appalling a spectacle that 
it terrified mariners ; yet the simple phosphor- 
escent jellyfishes, diatoms, noctiluca,and others, 
were the cause ; whirled about, torn apart by 
the rushing waters, the light was augmented 
until the entire monster column appeared to 
blaze with light and stand out against the sky 
like a pillar of fire. Such a sight might well 
excite the superstitious fears of the sailors and 
augment the terrors of the sea. 

One of the most remarkable of the jelly- 
like luminous animals is known as the pyro- 
soma, or “ fire-body.” It resembles a cylinder, 
open at one end, from six inches to four or 
five feet in length, and is in reality a commun- 
ity of animals, better known as an ascidian. 
A ship once sailed through a sea of these crea- 
tures, with a result that was awe inspiring. 
The water had a milky appearance, and look- 
ed, upon examination, as though it were filled 
with red-hot cylinders. The sea when it broke 
gave a spectral glare to everything, so that the 
sails and rigging cast dark shadgys on the deck. 

Some of these fire-bodies nearly five 
feet in length, and presented a most singular 
spectacle when brought on deck, great waves 
of fire sweeping over the surface, which seem- 
ed to be studded with bolts ; or to have the 
appearance of hammered brass. The natural- 
ist Bibra took one of these fire-bodies and 
placed it in a jar of water which he suspended 
from the ceiling, when it emitted so brilliant 
a light that he actually wrote a description of 
the animal by its own light. 

These lights have their uses in the economy 
of nature ; they are signals and warnings, and 
undoubtedly aid the illumination of the subma- 
rine world. The light is well known in every 
sea, familiar to every one who has crossed the 
ocean or sailed upon it, and there is hardly a 
branch of the animal kingdom that does not 
contain a light-giver ; yet no one, so far, has 
given a satisfactory explanation of the cause 
of the light.—Zion’s Watchman. 





Gop’s Choice.—Nothing is more remarkable 
in the Bible than to see how God, as if to teach 
us to trust in nothing and in none but himself, 
selects means that seem worse fitted to accom- 
plish his ends. Does He choose an embassador 
to Pharaoh ?—it is a man of stammering tongue. 
Are the streams of Jericho to be sweetened? 
—salt is cast into the spring. Are the eyes 
of the blind to be opened?—they are rubbed 
with clay. Are the battlements of the city to 
be thrown down?—the means employed is, not 
the blast of a mine, but the breath of an empty 
trumpet. Is the rock to be riven?—the light- 
ning is left to sleep above, and the earthquake 
with its throes to sleep below, while a rod is 
used that is more likely to be shivered on the 
rock than to shiver it. 

Are men to be converted by preaching and 
won from sensual delights to a faith whose 
symbol is the cross and whose crown is to be 
won among the fires of martyrdom? Leaving 
schools, and halls, and colleges, God summons 
preachers from the shores of Galilee. The 
helm of the church is intrusted to the hands 
that never steered aught but a fishing-boat; 
and by the mouth of one who had been its bit- 
terest persecutor the gospel was preached to 
the philosophers of Athens and in the palaces 
of Rome.—Guthrie. 








Samuel Capper’s Visit. 


(Continued from page 77.) 


On the 11th we had a public meeting at 
Skull, but the priest of Ballydehobb, who cele- 
brated Mass at Skull, publicly cursed us from 
the altar in the morning, and thus prevented 
the Romanists from attending, except a very 
few, yet we had an attendance of about four 
hundred, and a precious season it was; the 
company; who came from a wide district around 
the country appeared to me to be simple, seri- 
ous persons, to whom I was engaged to declare 
the unsearchable riches of Christ, and by whom, 
so far as I could perceive, it was received in 
the love of the gospel, although a certain tinc- 
ture of narrowness of mind, for want of per- 
fect love casting out fear, I thought might be 
felt; during the opportunity about fifty or sixty 
persons, lads and young men chiefly, of the 
Romish population, stood in a lane about one 
hundred yards distant, and yelled and hooted 
in a very unpleasant manner; they were, how- 
ever, a good deal quieted after a time by a man 
of property, a@agistrate who lived near, and 
happened to pass by. The same evening at 
six o'clock, we sat with the Methodists in their 
own house, a small room, there were about one 
hundred present. It was, [ thought, an inter- 
esting and instructive time, in which counsel 
and encouragement were dispensed. After I 
sat down, and a time of precious silence had 
ensued, the Methodist local preacher offered a 
prayer, in which he ran over all or most of the 
subjects that had been adverted to, and though 
verbose, I believe it was the effusion of sincerity 
and love. I then made a few remarks which 
had been upon my mind, before he knelt down, 
on the subject of prayer. We parted from our 
kind host and hostess, Nathaniel Lanin and 
wife, and some others on Second-day morning 
in much love. 

Pretty soon after our arrival at Bantry we 
had a visit from several Methodists, who in 
consequence of the very disturbed state of the 
people’s minds, occasioned by the political 
events then passing, expressed strongly their 
great fear of any act that might attract the 
public attention to them; the windows of sev- 
eral Protestant houses had been broken the 
evening before, and some outrages committed 
of a minor character. We walked about the 
town for some time and met two priests whose 
countenances looked dark, designing and bitter; 
feeling comfortable to do so, we left Bantry 
without attempting any meeting and passed on 
to Dunmanaway, a beautifully situated little 
town, where we lodged; here we learned that 
Daniel O’Connel was out for Dublin, and that 
he had consequently offered himself for Cork 
County. This news had a great influence on the 
people’s minds and led our friends strongly to 
recommend our postponing further proceed- 
ing until after Seventh-day, when the county 
election must be concluded; we came therefore 
back to Cork and quietly waited till the next 
week. I need hardly say that from my two 
Bristol friends, as well as from William Harvey 
and William Martin, with others, I have re- 
ceived all the kind attention I could desire or 
expect; this excursion has, however, notwith- 
standing, been one in which my faith and pa- 
tience have been severely tried. 

From the thirteenth, Third-day, until the 
end of that week, I did but little, making a few 
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visits to friends, and attending the marriage 
of William Malcomson and E—— Robinson. 

On First-day, the eighteenth, the meetings 
were large, it being the Munster Quarterly 
Meeting. I had some service in them. 

Third-day morning the twentieth, Wm. Har- 
vey, James Doyle, Thomas Doyle, George Cox 
and George Gibbs, with myself set off for 
Brandon, where in the evening we had another 
favored meeting, about the same number were 
present as on the former occasion in this place, 
i. e. five hundred, nearly one-half Romanists. 

To Dunmanway, we proceeded on the morn- 
ing of the twenty-first. The meeting in the 
evening was an eminently favored time; about 
six hundred and fifty might be present, mostly 
Romanists; there was such a solemnity over us 
and so much tenderness about the people that 
I am led to hope, some of their souls received 
much good. 

After breakfast on the twenty-second we pro- 
ceeded to Clonakilty. As we could not obtain 
a piece of ground to put the tent upon, we con- 
cluded toappoint a meetingin the market- house. 
The meeting was largely attended, but the people 
were more unsettled than on some other occa- 
sions, going out and in; they also gathered at 
different times, and it was a disturbed oppor- 
tunity, yet I felt peace in the belief that I have 
been in my right place, and that though many 
of the people were light, thoughtless persons, 
there were a number of a different character. 

The twenty-third we were at the old seaport, 
Kinvale. The tent was erected on Lilly Green, 
where a great number of persons attending— 
three hundred or four hundred of these might 
be said to be at meeting, the rest walked in 
and out, and were considerably excited by a 
feeling of imagined political and real supersti- 
tious enmity; several opposed the proceeding 
by calling to others “to come out of that,” 
saying that they would be sorry for it after- 
wards. One man rather loudly cried out several 
times, “ what he says is very good, but where 
is your authority.” Our meeting was much dis- 
turbed, and lasted only about an hour; yet I 
had a degree of peace in this endeavor to dis- 
charge my duty, and I thought I was sensible 
that the opposition arose, in some measure at 
least, from an apprehension in the opposers, 
that all was not right in the quarter they de- 
fended. 

On the twenty-seventh of Seventh Month we 
had a truly refreshing, baptizing opportunity 
at three o’clock, First-day, in an old brewery 
in Kinsale, with about two hundred persons, 
with few exceptions Protestants, many of whom 
I cannot doubt, were serious, and some devoted 
persons. It was a season of an unusual pour- 
ing out of the spirit. We returned to Cork. 

Second-day morning the twenty-sixth, my 
friend Wm. Harvey and myself took a walk to 
Blackpool, and enquired about a small piece of 
ground for putting up the tent; we found it 
belonged to a Romanist, who readily granted 
the use of it for a meeting. Friends, however, 
considered it too late in the day to make the 
necessary preparations, which, I believe, was 
a serious mistake, so the meeting was fixed for 
the next day. 

On Third-day preparations were made, and 
notices spread, but from the time of commenc- 
ing the erection of the tent, the concourse of 
people was so great—men, women and children, 
perhaps seven to eight hundred, and these were 
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so restless and boisterous, that the persons em- 
ployed found it impracticable to get the seats 
fixed, and when we arrived at half-past six 
o’clock, the people began a systematic series 
of noise and interruption; whilst they avoided 
personal insult or violence, they thus effect- 
ually prevented the holding of the meeting, 
and we were obliged to take down the tent. No 
doubt was entertained by some, that the whole 
was planned at the monastery close by. Some 
of its inmates were seen ordering the people 
to destroy the notices, and actually tearing 
them themselves. 

Fourth-day was spent in endeavoring to find 
a room, warehouse, or shed of any kind at 
Blackpool, but without success. I found it 
best to propose a public meeting in the meet- 
ing house on Fifth-day evening, which was 
held at seven o’clock. It was supposed that 
six hundred persons were present. It was a 
quiet, and I believe, satisfactory meeting, 
mostly consisting of the lower classes, and a 
large number of the people from Blackpool 
were present: it was thought that those from 
Blackpool came in consequence of the disap- 
pointment about the tent meeting. On the 
whole I entertain a peaceful belief that what 
has been done has been right. 

There was a paragraph in the Cork constitu- 
tion paper, headed “ prevented meeting,” which 
might have tended to increase the attendance 
at the meeting on Fifth-day. 


(To be continued.) 





ONE BonD LEFT.—A devoted family of the 
Society of Friends were deeply afflicted. They 
had lost all their property and were left almost 
penniless. The wife was sad indeed, and almost 
ready to despair; but the dear old man was 
cheerful. The wife was almost ready to de- 
spond and die. She was astonished at the 
coolness with which her husband met his lot; 
so she asked him one day; 

“Husband, how is it that thou bears this 
trouble so well? It almost crushes me to the 
earth.” 

“Why, wife, we are not quite so bad as thou 
imagines. We have one bond left which we 
can live upon.” 

“Why, husband, what bond dost thou mean? 
I thought all was lost?” 

“Oh no! Here is one bond, and I will read 
it to thee. It is in the old family Bible and 
reads as follows: ‘I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee.’ ” 

His wife inquired, “Does thou call that a 
bond?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “it is the word of God, 
and cannot fail.” 

God’s bonds are better than ours. 


“His oath, His covenant, and His blood 
Support me mid the swelling flood ; 
When all beneath my soul gives way, 
He then is all my hope and stay.” 


—The Christian. 
A New BLack.—Amorphous carbon, stated 
to be superior to ordinary blacks as a pigment 
and called “acetylene black,” is made by ex- 
ploding, by means of an incandescent wire or 
tube or by electricity, a charge of acetylene 
gas contained under pressure in a strong ves- 
sel. The hydrogen also formed may be partly 
collected and partly left in the vessel to mix 
with a fresh supply of acetylene. 
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~ What One Boy Did. 


They were just sitting down to the table, 
twelve boys, their faces bright, their eyes 
sparkling with the anticipation of the dinner 
that was before them. It was Clifford Ray’s 
birthday and his mother had said he might in- 
vite eleven of his friends to a dinner party. 

Clifford was an only child and an only grand- 
child, and, strange as it may seem, he was 
blessed with three grandmothers. The way he 
came to have more than his share of grand- 
mothers was that his mother had married 
again, so there was her mother, his father’s 
mother, and his stepfather’s mother; stranger 
yet, they lived together, to all appearances in 
peace and concord, and vied with each other 
in petting and spoiling Clifford. 

The boys lost no time in starting on the 
good things, and they ate as only healthy, 
growing boys caneat. They did not talk much 
at first, they were too busy for that, but they 
enjoyed themselves thoroughly, which made 
his mother and the three kind old grandmothers 
who waited on them beam with pleasure. 

After they had got fairly started, Mrs. Ray 
unlocked the door of a little cupboard, built in 
the wall, and said smilingly, “Now, boys, I’m 
going to give you your choice of some very 
fine wine. I have all kinds here, and you can 
take your choice, in honor of Clifford’s birth- 
day.” 

“Oh, that’s fine, mother!” exclaimed Clif- 
ford. “Come, boys, what kind will you have?” 

No one answered, so Clifford’s mother turned 
to the boy at the head of the table, George 
Warner, the biggest of the twelve, and the 
most popular; George usually took the lead in 
everything. 

As she turned to him, he answered politely, 
but without the slightest hesitation, “I won’t 
take any, thank you, Mrs. Ray.” 

The boys looked at him in surprise, and Clif- 
ford’s mother said, “ What! Not any wine? 
Oh, you are not so particular! Of course it 
wouldn’t do for boys to make a practice of 
drinking it; but this is something extra, and a 
glass won’t hurt you; it will make a man of 
you.” 

George was tempted to reply that he knew 
just what kind of a man it would make of him, 
he had seen men like that; but he did not like 
to say anything rude to her, so he answered 
politely, but as firmly as before, “No, thank 
you. I really can’t take it. Please don’t urge 
me!” 

“Come, now! You won’t refuse a lady, I’m 
sure!” 

All eyes were turned on George. He col- 
ored slightly as she poured out a glass of the 
sparkling beverage and set it before him; but 
his resolve was not shaken, and he repeated, 
“T’m sorry to have to refuse you anything, but, 
indeed, I can’t take it.” 

Clifford’s mother was evidently annoyed. 
“Well, I won’t press you, if it’s against your 
principles to drink it,” she said, and turned to 
the next boy with, “ Well, you'll take it, Harry 
Clark!” 

George’s refusal had given Harry courage to 
act. He knew his mother would not want him 
to take the wine; but he would not have been 
strong enough to refuse it if it had not been 
for his friend’s example, so he said, “I don’t 
believe I’ll take any, either, Mrs. Ray.” 

Frank Miller, who sat next to Harry, said 
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| the same, and so it went all around the table 


‘until it came to Clifford. 
“You'd better shut up the cupboard, mother, 
I don’t believe any of the fellows want it.” 

Then they went on eating their dinner and 
were soon as merry as if the interruption had 
not occurred. The incident was seemingly 
forgotten. 

But there was one who did not forget it. In 
the next room there was a listener of whom 
none of the boys were aware. Clifford’s mother’s 
brother had long beena source of trouble to his 
family. It was the old story of bad company 
and then all sorts of dissipation. He had tried 
one business after another, to make a failure 
of all. At last he had gone away, and his 
family hoped that the separation from his old 
companions might reform him; but he came 
back an utter wreck and failure. 

Howard Morse had come in while the boys 
were at dinner. He was sober then; but he 
intended going out later in the evening with a 
number of boon companions, and “making a 
night of it” as usual. The door between the 
dining-room and the library, where he had 
thrown himself down on the divan, was open, 
and he heard his sister’s offer of the wine and 
George’s refusal. 

It reminded him of the time when he took 
his first glass of wine, and then he thought of 

the events which followed. Like all drunkards, 
at times he would have given anything he pos- 
sessed to break the awful bondage, and he now 
wished heartily that when he had been offered 
his first glass he had, like George, had the 
courage to refuse. Then the thought came 
to him, “ Am I going to be outdone by a boy 
twelve years old? What he can do, I can; it 
isn’t too late yet. If God will only forgive me 
and help me, I’ll never touch another drop.” 

A few minutes later the boys and the mother 
and the three grandmothers were greatly sur- 
prised to see Howard Morse walk into the 
dining-room and greet them cordially. Since 
he had started on the downward path he had 
kept taciturnly to himself when he was at 
home, and avoided meeting any of the people 
who visited there. This was a new Howard, 
surely! 

After dinner, instead of hurrying out of the 
house, he joined the boys in the library. He 
was so entertaining, instituting new games, 
and telling thrilling stories, that no one could 
believe the clock right when its hands pointed 
to the hour for leaving. 

Reluctantly the boys went home, after bid- 
ding “Uncle Howard” a hearty good-night. 

As George was going Howard caught his arm 
and drew him aside. 

“T want to tell you, George, that you have 
saved me to-night.” 

George’s eyes opened wide in astonishment. 
“Saved you? I?” 

“Yes; it was your example in refusing the 
wine that set me to thinking, and I resolved 
never to touch another drop of liquor or have 
it in the house. I would like to join your tem- 
perance society. I want to help save others 
who have been as low as I was.” 

George was happy that night, and when he 
prayed to his Heavenly Father he did not for- 
get to thank Him for the privilege which had 
been given him, to save a soul by his example. 

Howard Morse kept his word. He not only 
joined the temperance society, but later on 
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the church, and was well known throughout 
the community as an earnest worker. 

Some years afterward he started out asa 
temperance lecturer, and was the means of 
leading many from the “ broad way that lead- 
eth to destruction.” And in all his lectures he 
never failed to give credit to the boy who had 
stood firm for his principles, and by his ex- 
ample pointed him to the way in which he was 
now walking.—Anne G. Mahon, inUnion Signal. 


IF WE ONLY UNDERSTOOD. 


Could we but draw back the curtains 
That surround each other’s lives, 
See the naked heart and spirit, 
Know what spur the action gives; 
Often we should find it better, 
Purer than we judge we should; 
We should love each other better 
If we only understood. 


If we knew the cares and trials, 
Knew the efforts all in vain, 

And the bitter disappointment, 
Understood the loss and gain, 

Would the grim external roughness 
Seem, I wonder, just the same? 

Should we help where now we hinder ? 
Should we pity where we blame? 


Oh! we judge each other harshly, 
Knowing not life's hidden force, 
Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turbid at its source; 
Seeing not amid the evils 
All the golden grains of good. 
Oh! we'd love each other better 
If we only understood. 
—Unidentified. 


How TO SURPRISE AN ENEMY.—About three 
months before the sad daybreak when the great 
heart of Phillips Brooks ceased its throbbing 
and the busy brain its planning for the good of 
others, 1 was one noon-time seated at a table 
in a well-known Boston café, when two young 
women, earnestly engaged in conversation, en- 
tered and took the opposite seats. 

One of .the two, or a near friend of theirs, 
had evidently been grievously wronged, and 
after the manner of so many Boston people, 
had gone to talk it over with the good man, 
and now at this mid-day hour, were meeting 
by appointment to tell what had been the ad- 
vice of Phillips Brooks. 

“Well, what did he say, for I suppose you 
have seen him?” 

“Yes, and he said just what we might have 
known Phillips Brooks would say. He listened 
so quietly, and with that sad smile of his, speak- 
ing never a word until we were done, and then 
he said, so gently: ‘I am sorry for you, very 
—it is hard to be misunderstood, injured, 
wronged in this manner—and yet, shall I hurt 
you more if I tell you that I am not so sorry 
for you as for some one else? 

“** Really, my friend, my larger, deeper sym- 
pathy is not for you, but for the wrong-doer, 
the one who so needlessly caused all this pain. 
It is so, so pathetic to have made so much 
trouble in a world already so full of heartaches. 
I am, oh, so sorry for him. AsI have listened 
I have been wondering if it were not possible, 
after all that has occurred, to yet bring some 
gladness out from this pain, and if you had not 
best just have your revenge by forgiving all 
the wrong and helping him to awaken to a new 
life, with the hope of his yet amounting to 
something good. That would be such a splen- 
did way to surprise him and would make you 
so much gladder than to cherish the wrong. 
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Are you willing to do this?’ That was what he | tively insignificant is he. Even as it were a 
said to me,” she exclaimed, with her face flushed ' speck in the creation, and such has of late been 
and smiling almost through her tears, with the my feeling of unworthiness that a desire has 
glad consciousness that she had been led to act | prevailed, that my dear children may be very 
worthily of her larger womanhood and was go- | careful not to attribute anything to the poor 
ing to do this very “forgiving and helping to | creature as good, merely as a man, but should 
something good.” I be favored, through unmerited mercy, to hold 

- out to the end, that all may be attributed to 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, my dear 
Redeemer, and let all the praise be ascribed 
unto Him. O, I want to be more truly humbled 
as in the very dust before the Lord. 

First Month 31st, 1884.—I take up my pen 
to record this as a day to be had in remem- 
brance whilst I may be permitted to remain in 
this transitory state of being, as it is the day 
on which my dear daughter, Ruth M. Kite, de- 
parted this life. And notwithstanding I felt 
it to be a sore trial to part with one so dear to 
me, yet my heart has been made as it were to 
overflow with gratitude and thankfulness to 
that Almighty Being who created us for the pur- 
pose of his own glory, and who, without doubt 
preserved and supported her through many 
trials and tribulations, even unto the end, and 
has, I humbly trust, through mercy and re- 
deeming love, gathered her into the fold of 
everlasting rest and peace. I feet that it rests 
upon me to leave this testimony concerning 
her; that I fully believe she was concerned 
from childhood to live an upright life in the 
sight of her Creator. A dutiful and affection- 
ate child to me, a loving and faithful wife to 
her husband, and a loving and tender mother 
to her children, over whom she watched with 
anxious solicitude, and near the final close, she 
was enabled to commit them to the care and 


protection of her and their dear Redeemer. 
(To be continued.) 


Judge Kindly. 

— above all these things put on charity (Colossians, 
iii: 14). 

One of the most important accessories to 
human happiness is to be found in a charitable 
judgment of those with whom we are brought 
into contact. 

To be kindly rather than harsh in criticism 
is an imperative duty which we most easily ne- 
glect. Charity may seem to be an insignifi- 
cant virtue, but it is very wide in its results 
and has a great deal to do with making our 
life sweet, fragrant and smooth. 

It is so much better to look on the bright 
side that I am inclined to say we cannot live a 
beautiful life without doing so. The most hate- 
ful and exasperating thing I know of is the 
tendency to see evil where you may just as well 
see good. Its effect on ourselves is spiritually 
depressing, and its effect on others is disastrous. 
To cultivate suspicion is to force the heart, the 
affections, to take slow poison. We can find 
no happiness in it, and we loosen the golden 
bonds of friendship, for the everlasting law is 
that what you give to others we get for our- 
selves. 

It is impossible to love and trust without 
being loved and trusted in return. Cause and 
effect are no more sure than this statement of 
fact. It is equally impossible to distrust with- 
out being distrusted ourselves. I would rather 
be disappointed nine times out of ten than to 
lack confidence in my friends the whole ten 
times. 

In the first place, it is unchristian to judge 


people harshly. There is religion in confidence, 
but none in suspicion. I do not care what your 
creed is, or how earnest you are in your aspira- 
tions, or how diligent you may be in the per- 
formance of your duties, if you are a fault- 
finder, or if you seek for the faults rather than 
for the virtues of you neighbors, you are as far 
removed from true religion as the stars are 
from the earth. 

In the second place you cannot afford to con- 
demn, for the reactive influence on your own 
soul is as unfortunate as it is powerful. To 
cultivate the spirit of criticism is to discourage 
the upward tendency of mankind. To denounce 
a sinner is to give him a push along the down- 
ward path. He needs a helping hand instead 
of a curse. 

In the third place, we are largely the result 
of circumstance and environment. I do not 
know what I should have been had I been born 
in different surroundings. When I see what 
temptations beset half the world I wonder that 
they are as good as they are. I do not blame 
as much as I pity. It is possible that if I had 
been rocked in another cradle and been nursed 
in another mother’s arms I should not be what 
Iam now. Let us take no pride to ourselves 
because we stand on a high level. 

Two duties lie before us—to be generous in 
our judgment of our friends and to be kindly 
and helpful to all the world. Herein we find 
a hard task, but it is a task on which the growth 
of the soul depends. Look for the good side 
in the character of your neighbors, and as far 
as possible make excuse for their weaknesses. 
Cultivate a spirit of love, judge gently rather 
than harshly, make the kindliness of your own 
soul felt by all, and you will soon discover that 
you have entered upon a new and a higher life. 
As to this seething world, which throbs with 
sorrow and guilt and remorse, be a noble in- 
fluence, give of word and thought and deed into 
the great treasury of virtue, and so spend your 
days that not one of them will accuse you of 
neglect. G. H. HEPWORTH. 












































Selections from the Letters and Memoranda of 
Robert Milhous. 
(Continued from page 34.) 

Fifth Month 6th, 1883.—This is truly a day 
of trial and affliction in which all the pillars of 
my foundation seem to be tried, but if only 
they may be firmly built upon Christ Jesus, the 
Rock of Ages, surely all the powers of dark- 
ness will not be able to prevail, which has 
been and remains to be the earnest travail of 
my soul, and that every evil and wrong thing 
may be thoroughly purged from my heart. 
Blessed be the Lord for his continued mercies 
to such an unworthy creature as myself. ® 

Seventh Month 15th.— Under feelings of 
great poverty and strippedness it seems with 
me to record the humbling sense I have for a 
length of time felt that “‘man is prone to evil 
as the sparks fly upward,” and were it not for 
the renewed visitations of Heavenly Love, from 
season to season, through the adorable mercy 
of our ever merciful Father in heaven, our souls 
must languish and die ; yet He does, from sea- 
son to season, draw us as with cords of love 
to Him and quicken by his Holy Spirit and 
strengthen the weary traveller still to hold on 
his way. 

Eleventh Mo. 18th.—I see that four months 
have passed away since I have penned anything 
in this little book, for such have been my feel- 
ings of poverty and unworthiness that my feel- 
ing has been as though I| could record nothing 
that might be of any worth, notwithstanding 
there have been seasons in which there has 
seemed to be fresh and undoubted evidence 
that I am not forsaken, and at this time I feel 
that I could record with feelings of gratitude 
to the Author of all our sure mercies that on 
the 16th instant, at the funeral of our departed 
friend W. M. that the overshadowing wing of 
Ancient Goodness was spread over us as a 
canopy, and the words of our blessed Saviour 
were brought to my remembrance where He 
said: “The son of man came to seek and to 
save that which was lost,” etc., which I appre- 
hended I should have delivered publicly to the 
large company assembled around the grave, 
but through weakness and fear, omitted, for 
which I underwent much conflict of mind, but 
inasmuch as I had not wilfully disobeyed the 
dear Master. He was pleased again to lift up 
the light of his countenance and speak peace 
to my troubled soul. Attended Chesterfield 
Monthly Meeting yesterday, in which our be- 
loved friend Edward Sharpless (from within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting), was fa- 
vored to declare the truth in a remarkable 
manner, to our edification and comfort, and I 
trust many hearts were made thankful for this 
fresh visitation of Divine love. 

Twelfth Month 3lst.—Another year is now 
nearly completed, which seemed renewedly to 
bring before my mind the wonderful works of 
the great Author of all created things. What 
beautiful and complete order throughout all 
his works ! And although man is spoken of as 
among the noblest of his works, how compara- 























































Our Leavening Influence. 
(Extract from a letter of Eighth Month 31st, suggested 
by a Report of a Yearly Meeting held the same month.) 

I would that our own Yearly Meeting could be 
more explicit in insisting that the conviction 
and conversion of wandering souls is a Divine 
prerogative, however providentially dependent 
for its exercise on our keeping our place in 
orderly testifying to the truth as made known 
to us. Then the primary importance of trim- 
ming our own lamps, and “exhorting one an- 
other lest any be hardened through the deceit- 
fulness of sin ” (Heb iii: 13), would, I conceive, 
















urgent as well as the most telling gospel ser- 
vice be allowed to lie in the boasted centres of 
civilization, seeing that there the conflict be- 
tween principle and plausibility ever most 
fiercely rages. I cannot but think that it is 
largely for want of duly recognizing this prece- 
dence of home duty that the church as a whole 
so largely fails of exercising its appropriate 
leavening or tone-giving influence, not only in 
affairs of state, but in the conduct of common 
life among all professions, down to those of 
merchant, mechanic and mariner. 
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I sAW that a humble man with the blessing 
of the Lord could live upon a little.— Woolman. 
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know that the best features of our own American plan 
were carefully considered, and various important parts of 
it adopted, but I will confess that the plan given by the 
Conference to the world is, in my judgment, better than 
that submitted by any single nation.” 

General Otis, having reported that the 700 Chinese de- 
tained at Manila can be landed without any serious inter- 
ference with military operations, they have been permitted 
to land, on the promise of the Chinese Consul General that 
“no more Chinese will leave Chinese ports for the Philip- 
pines, unless qualified to land under the War Department 
regulations.” 

The United States gunboat Urdaneta has been captured 
in the Oranic River by the Filipinos, and her crew consist- 
ing of one officer and nine men, were taken prisoners or 
killed. The vessel was beached, riddled with bullets and 
burned, and her armament captured. 

The Government pension roll contains 991,519 names. 

The Postmaster General has issued an order extending 
the postage rates of the United States to Porto Rico. 
United States postage stamps shall be valid for postage in 
either direction, in addition to those now used in Porto 
Rico. 

This country imports $19,164,047 in india rubber an- 
nually. 

There was a large attendance of Governors and Attor- 
neys General at the anti-Trust Conference in St. Louis on 
the 20th inst., and vigorous speeches were made by several 
executives denouncing monopolies and making suggestions 
to mitigate the trust evil. They adjourned on the 21st 
inst., after adopting resolutions urging the enforcement of 
legislation to put a stop to trade monopolies. 

The smallest piece of real estate in New York is an 
odd-shaped corner lot, somewhat smaller than a double 
page of a newspaper. This limited estate is at the north- 
west corner of Fourth Street and Irving Place. It occu- 
pies a curious little niche in the corner property, and has 
a frontage of a few inches on both these important streets. 
Taxes are regularly paid on it, and the high rent ($50 per 
month) which its owner demands for it has been paid re- 
gularly for years. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Union 
Traction Company in this city it was reported that the 
number of passengers carried during the year was 259,- 
527,688, which was 20,588,315 more than the preceding 
twelve months. The receipts from passengers amounted 
to $11,793,857.76, an increase of $933,315.21. 





quickly subsided. It is said many people have deserted | and Sonada, involving the transhipment of a railway train 
their homes and are living in tents on the beach. Many of passengers. According to the latest reports, nine Ep. 
have gone to Juneau. | ropean children and twenty natives were lost betwee, 

There were thirty new cases of yellow fever and two | those two points.” 
deaths at Key West on the 24th. The Japanese Government has decided to make vaccing. 

There were 371 deaths in this city last week, which is | tion compulsory in Japan, and that all children are to be 
7 more than the previous week and 5 less than the cor- | vaccinated before they reach the age of ten months. 
responding week of 1898. Of the whole number, 186were | must be vaccinated when they are six and again when 
males and 185 females: 44 died of heart diseases ; 44 of | they are twelve years of age. 
consumption ; 30 of marasmus ; 21 of pneumonia; 19 of The Mexican Senate and Chamber of Deputies, in joint 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 18 of diph- | session, by a unanimous vote, granted to President Diag 
theria; 14 of nephritis; 13 of inflammation of the brain; | twenty-one days’ leave of absence to visit Chicago. A 
13 of cancer; 12 of debility; 11 of inanition; 11 of cholera { despatch dated the 25th, states that President Diaz can- 
infantum, and 10 from casualties. not go to Chicago on account of the illness of his wife, 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 100$ a 101; 4’s, reg., 111 a | and he has appointed Ignacio Mariscal, Minister of Foreign 
1114; coupon, 1123 a 113%; new 4’s, 130 a 1304; 5's, | Relations, to go as his representative. 

1114 a 112}; 3’s 108} a 108%. ssi 

Corton was firm on a basis of 6$c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands, but demand from spinners was light 

FLour.—Winter, super., $2.15 a $2.30; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.15 a $3.30 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.25 a $3.45 ; spring, straight, $3.50 a $3.65 ; city mills, 
straight, $3.30 a $3.50. Ry FLOUR was scarce and firmly 
held at $3.20 per barrel. 

GRAIN.—N0. 2 red wheat, 71} a 72ic. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 384 a 38 $c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 30c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 53 a 6c.; good, 58 a 58c.; me- 
dium, 5 a 53c.; common, 4} a 43c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 4$ a 5c.; good, 44 a 4é4c.; 
medium, 3? a 4c.; common, 2 a 34c.; lambs, 54 a 6c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 6? a 7c.; others, 64 a 63c. 

FoREIGN.—According to a recent official return Eng- 
land during the last ten years has paid off $355,000,000 
of her national debt, and as a matter of rank in the 
debtor nations has sank to third place, France and Russia 
occupying respectively the first two. 

The Cape Town correspondent of the Daily Mail says: 
“President Kruger has cabled a strong personal appeal to 
the Queen, beseeching her to interfere to prevent blood- 
shed.” 

A German army officer estimates that in the century 
just closing no less than 30,000,000 men have been killed 
in war in civilized countries. 

Europe consumes annually about 2,500,000 bales of 
jute. 

The French Cabinet has pardoned Captain Alfred Drey- 
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RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 73. 

Annie M. Patterson, Cal., for Mary E. Lee, $2, and for 
J. W. Patterson, 28c.; John D. Haines, N. J.; Gulielma 
Neill, 0. and for Sarah T. Cope; Milton Mills, Ia.; Richard 
J. Allen, Phila.; J. 1. Southwick, Neb.; Charles G. Grubb, 
Pa., per Benj. H. Lightfoot; Sarah C. Roberts; Pa. 

ge” Remittances received after Third-duy noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 






















NOTICES. 
Meeting in Aid of Dukhobortsi. 


The liberal contributions to the fund to assist the Duk- 
hobortsi in their immigration to, and settlement in Canada 
have been largely appropriated to procure oxen, horses, 
cows, wagons and implements, as well as to afford relief 
to the sick and weakly. Additional means are required 
to furnish subsistence for the coming winter, besides that 
which they are able to procure by their labor. To this 
end a public meeting to promote continued effort in their 
aid, is appointed to be held at Arch Street Meeting-house 
on Tenth Month 5th, at 7.30 p.m. All who are interested 
are invited to be present. It is designed to give further 
information at the meeting and to organize associated 
effort for their relief. 


Ninth Month 26th, 1899. 
On behalf of the Committee of the Meeting for Suffer- 


The Massachusetts Ploughman recently said: “There | fus, who has been released from prison. ings. JONATHAN E. RHOADS, 
were larger shipments of cats from Maine the past year} Peasants in the South of France spend about ten cents EPHRAIM SMITH, 
than for any season previous, there being over 6400 cats | a day for food for a family of five. Ww. Evans. 


shipped out of the State, going to all parts of the United 
States and exported to foreign countries. One concern 
alone, the Walnut Ridge Farm Company, of Boston, sent 
986 Angoras. Besides this large shipment of Angoras, 
there are now over 14,860 Angora cats remaning in vari- 
ous sections of Maine. It is estimated that there are only 
32,500 Angora cats in all America, compared with several 
million common cats. The number of Angora cats in 
Maine is gradually diminishing, there being at least 1,000 
less each season. The demand is so great for them that 
the farmers cannot keep up with a sufficient supply. Maine 
people made over $50,000 last year on their cats. This 
is rather a lucrative business when one stops to think that 
three years ago but few shipments could be recorded. The 
express companies are large gainers.” 

A despatch from Hot Springs, Ark., says: “The owners 
of the Cripple Hill gold mines have discovered platinum 
in paying quantities in their mines. The assay shows five 
to six pounds of platinum to the ton, and the metal is 
worth $185 a pound.” 

Ardmore, I. T., is the greatest inland cotton market in 
the world. Over 50,000 bales of cotton are marketed 
each year there, which are brought into town by wagons. 
This is exclusive of the product shipped by railroads. 

There are to be no docked horses in Colorado. A law 
has been passed making it unlawful to import any horses 
with docked tails, as well as illegal for a horse owner to 
so multilate any animal he owns. A fine’of not less than 
$100 or thirty days imprisonment is the penalty. 

It requires 10,800,000 pounds of meat a week to feed 
the inhabitants in Manhattan, Brooklyn and Jersey City. 

The steamship City of Topeka has arrived at Seattle 
from Lynn Canal with news of an earthquake, which began 
on the 3rd and continued until the 10th instant. The 
steamer Dora carried the news to Juneau. The earth- 
quake extended from Litueya Bay, 150 miles below Yaku- 
tat, 500 miles northwest into the Cook Inlet country. 
Three distinct shocks were felt at Juneau. Buildings 
were badly shaken. The earthquake was most severe at 
Yakutat. Kanan Island, at the entrance to Yakutat Bay, 
sank twenty feet into the sea. At high tide only the tops 
of trees are visible. Huge fissures opened in the earth. 
The steamer Dora’s passengers say that in two minutes 
the ocean rose twenty feet above high tide and almost as 


There is a marked growth in the German imports of 
American iron and steel, and several American firms will 
establish plants at Berlin. 

In Germany the number of girl graduates is increasing 
in a remarkable fashion. Three years ago the ten great 
schools had on their books 177 female students. At the 
end of 1897 the total had risen to 347, and whereas in 
the previous year the girl students were mainly concen- 
trated in Berlin, every university except Munster con- 
tributed to the roll of female graduates. At the begin- 
ning of this year the total had again increased to 400. 

Dr. Ekholm, Professor Nathorst and Captain Andree 
believe that the buoy marked “Andree Polar Expedition,” 
found on Ninth Month 9th on the north coast of King 
Charles Island by the master of the Norwegian cutter 
Martha Larsask, is one of those which the #ronaut in- 
tended to throw after the North Pole was passed. 

For every million inhabitants in Russia there are only: 
ten newspapers and journals of all sorts. 

Though Russia is one of the greatest lumber producing 
countries in the world, yet considerable quantities of finer 
wood, such as cabinet work woods, rosewood, mahogany, 
etc., are imported every year. 

The Russian Abyssinian expedition has discovered a new 
range of mountains between 8.30 and 6 north latitude and 
36.30 longitude. By permission of the Czar the mountains 
have been named Nicholas II Range. 

The conspirators against the life of ex-King Milan were 
tried at Belgrade on the 25th. Two were sentenced to 
death, one of whom was shot, and the other pardoned by 
the King. Ten were sentenced to twenty years’ impris- 
onment, one to nine years, seven to five years and six 
were acquitted. 

A despatch from Smyrna dated Ninth Month 20th, says: 
“There was a disastrous earthquake this morning at 
Aidin, a town on the Mender, eighty-one miles southeast 
of this place. Hundreds of persons were killed in the 
Valley of Menderez.” 

A despatch from Calcutta, dated Ninth Month 25th, 
says: “Earthquakes, floods and terrible landslides oc- 
curred at and near Darjeeling, in the lower Himalaya, last 
night. Great damage was done and no fewer than sixty 
natives perished. There was a rainfall of 28 inches in 
38 hours. Three landslides took place between Darjeeling 


The following minute of the Meeting for Sufferings held 
this month, is appended:— 

“Two members of the Committee to assist the Dukho- 
bortsi gave some interesting information in regard to these 
people, derived from a recent visit among them. eae 
to the lateness of their arrival, the scarcity of stock 
implements, and the cutting off of some of their crops, by 
an early frost, they will be largely dependent on the con- 
tributions of the charitable for the means of support for 
the coming winter. The Committee were encouraged to 
continued exertion on their behalf, trusting that the liberal 
minded among our own members and others, may be in- 
duced to give further contributions for their help.” 


PosiTIoN wanted by young woman Friend as a kinder- 
garten or primary teacher in a school or as a nursery gov- 
erness, or mother’s help. Experienced. 

Address, B. D., Box 3, 
Narberth P. 0., Pa. 





PosITION WANTED as matron or as managing house- 
keeper in institution or private family, by woman Friend 
of many years’ experience, “F,’ 











47 Saunders Ave., W. Phila. 


A WoMAN Friend desiring to study in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the winter months, wishes a position as companion of 
to assist with housework. Will accept small remunera 
tion for a suitable place. Address “ G,” 

Office of THE FRIEND. 











Tue CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE.—The A®- 
nual Meeting will be held in the Committee Room of Arch 
Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Third-day, Tenth 
Month 10th, 1899, at 3 o’clock. P. M. 

GeEorGE VAUX, JR., Secretary, 
404 Girard Building, Phila. 

Members are particularly requested to bear this ap 
pointment in mind. The charter requires that twenty 
shall be in attendance to make a quorum. Please notify 
the Secretary of any change in address. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No. 422 Walnut Street 





